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OIL ON THE CARIBBEAN AND 
ELSEWHERE 

BY CHESTEB LLOYD JONES 



The conditions which underlie sea-power are, almost 
unnoticed, undergoing a revolution. The nineteenth century 
saw the abandonment of the wind-driven craft, upon which 
the world had relied since the beginning of history, in favor 
of vessels propelled by coal and steam. The twentieth cen- 
tury promises a change no less remarkable. Coal as fuel 
is rapidly yielding place to petroleum, and gas-driven motors 
seem about to crowd out the steam engine. 

The change to oil as fuel for big ships is already in 
progress. Almost all large vessels whose routes carry them 
near oil fields are being fitted to use petroleum instead of 
coal. The change from the steam engine to the gas motor 
is coming more slowly. The crude petroleum-consuming 
motor has only recently emerged from the experimental 
stage, but it seems highly probable that in a few years it 
will play an important part in both the merchant marines 
and navies of the world. 

There are already in operation motor-driven Danish 
merchantmen of 7,000 tons, "sailing" in the far eastern 
trade, and two German firms are building vessels of this 
pattern which will register 10,000 tons. But even if the 
motor-driven liners and battleships never arrive, or are 
delayed, the oil-driven liners and battleships are present-day 
facts. 

The nation which controls the oil supply possesses one 
of the great factors upon which ocean-borne commerce will 
depend, and about which naval policies will turn. Most 
fortunate of all is the nation which controls oil supplies 
lying near the points where the world's great trade routes 
cross. In time of peace such resources will find a ready 
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market, and in time of war they will prove possessions of 
the greatest strategic importance. 

The public has not realized the steps already taken by 
the great naval Powers to prepare for the shift to oil as a 
fnel for their battleships. All the battleships of the Ameri- 
can Navy built in the last eight years nse oil for fuel, eight 
use it as auxiliary to coal, four use it exclusively. The 
dreadnoughts Oklahoma and Nevada use oil exclusively; 
and forty-one of our destroyers, built or building, use oil 
fuel only. Storage facilities are being proportionately 
increased. Oiling stations are replacing coaling stations. 
In 1912, steps were taken for the construction of fuel oil 
tanks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Melville, Rhode Island; Nor- 
folk, Virginia; Charleston, South Carolina; and Key "West, 
Florida. Five tanks are under construction at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. The combined capacity of all these is 3,890,000 gal- 
lons. During the year 1912, the navy used 14,146,714 gallons, 
as compared with. 7,778,657 gallons in the previous year. 
Our present oil-burning fleet would require 23,000 tons of 
fuel oil to keep it in active service for a single month. 

"Henceforth," Secretary of the Navy Daniels has said, 
"all the fighting ships which are added to the fleet will use 
oil, and the transition from coal to oil will mark an era in 
our naval development almost comparable with the change 
from black powder to smokeless powder for our guns." 

But more significant is the recently announced intention 
of the British Admiralty that all British warships to be 
built from now on will use oil for fuel exclusively. This 
action is one which will almost certainly be followed by other 
naval Powers. The performance of the oil-driven vessels 
in the present war has been especially satisfactory. The 
great super-dreadnought, Queen Elisabeth, which did such 
effective work in the Dardanelles, is completely oil-driven, 
and shows that the use of this fuel is not limited by the size 
of the vessel. 

The change in the propelling power of our ships of war 
and peace marks the beginning of a new chapter in marine 
affairs. It is especially significant for the great naval 
Powers — a fact which has not escaped their attention. But it 
so happens the oil wealth of the world lies very largely 
in the hands of nations which are either outclassed in naval 
competition, or are peculiarly hampered by circumstances. 
This is, of course, explained by the fact that oil resources 
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were unknown or unappreciated at the time of the making 
of the treaties determining the ownership of the regions 
in which they lie. In any great war in which control of the 
sea becomes a major issue, their continued possession by 
the weaker Powers can hardly fail to be called in question. 
Only the practically complete control of the sea by one group 
of Powers has prevented the raising of the issue in the pres- 
ent conflict. For this reason, the possession of oil resources 
still remains as it was when the conflict broke out. The 
facts at present are these: The greatest oil wells of the 
Far East are in the Dutch East Indies, the greatest in the 
Near East lie in Russian territory near the Caspian. Rus- 
sia is a great Power, but for historical reasons she has never 
been a naval Power of the first importance. Whether the 
present war will create conditions which will free her from 
that limitation remains to be seen. Next in importance 
among European wells are those in Roumania, from which 
Germany has received large quantities in the present war. 
The great oil fields discovered in the New World have until 
recently been almost exclusively in the United States. Cur- 
iously enough, therefore, the developed oil resources are 
controlled by non-naval Powers, with the exception of those 
held by the United States, the product of which, in 1912, 
was three times that of the Russian fields and more than 
a hundred times that of the Mexican region, the two nearest 
competitors. 

But what of the oil regions which may be discovered 
in the future ? In whose territory will they lie, and to whose 
commercial and naval strength will they contribute? It 
needs no argument to prove that every naval Power will 
be eager to explore and develop its own oil resources and 
to get control of any other source of supply possible. 

It is from the latter point of view that oil development 
becomes of great interest to the Government of the United 
States. Owning the most productive oil fields yet discovered 
in the world, there is no question of the adequacy of our 
supply to meet any demand which may be made upon it for 
naval purposes, but the control which might be secured by 
other Powers over oil regions lying in or near districts in 
which we have important interests, must necessarily be for 
us a matter of great importance. 

In no region of the world is the importance of this ques- 
tion to the United States so great as in the Caribbean coun- 
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tries, for there lies the most natural field for expansion of 
American trade and enterprise, and through the Caribbean 
lie the great new trade routes of the twentieth century. 
Also, in no region of the world are there better prospects 
for the discovery and development of important oil 
resources. In fact, from Tampico to Trinidad there is a 
group of countries which promise better for oil development 
at present than any similar area in the world. Oil develop- 
ment in the Caribbean is still in its infancy. It began barely 
fifteen years ago, but there seems to be every reason to 
believe that there will develop close at hand a cheap, 
unexcelled fuel supply to serve the rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the region. 

The opening of the Louisiana and Texas oil fields had 
created a desire to explore the possibilities in Mexico long 
before active steps were taken to do so. The existence of 
oil in that country had long been known. It is said that the 
Aztecs used the petroleum which oozed from the soil near 
Tampico in the ceremonies of their temples, but no serious 
attempt was made to bring the deposits to commercial use 
until about 1900. Then an American from San Francisco 
visited the Tampico region, and on his return organized a 
company of local capitalists to exploit the "new" oil region. 
The product, at first, was poor, and could be used only for 
fuel, but as development progressed better grades were dis- 
covered. Soon the Mexican national railways adopted oil 
as fuel for their engines. An oil company which was at 
that time in high favor with President Diaz got extensive 
concessions. An English firm became interested, and Mex- 
ican oil production started on a rapid increase. 

In 1900, the country was practically unknown among oil 
producing regions. In 1907, it produced a million barrels; 
in 1912, about sixteen million; in 1913, twenty-six million. 
There were thirty companies operating, and Mexico ranked 
next after the United States and Russia in total oil produc- 
tion. In 1913, tank steamer shipments from Mexico to the 
Argentine to supply fuel for the Argentine Railways were 
begun. The shipments of crude oil from Tampico to the 
United States indicates the rapid increase of the foreign 
trade in oil: 5,805,476 barrels were sent in 1912; 11,150,399 
in 1913, and, in spite of disturbed conditions due to the war 
at home, 11,710,508 were sent in the following year. Our 
consul reported that, had conditions remained normal, 
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double this amount would have been sent to the United 
States alone. Early in 1915 all drilling and development 
work was ordered stopped by the authorities, and the com- 
panies shut down production except in the wells where high 
pressure made that impossible. Early in 1915 almost half 
the tankers taking oil from Tampico were shifted to the 
European route because of the unusual demands created 
by the war. 

The towers of the Tampico-Tuxpan region make a land- 
scape comparable to the busiest sections of the Pennsyl- 
vania fields in their most active days. Some of the wells 
have been producing at an unprecedented rate. The largest 
gusher near Tampico, known as Potrero del Llano No. 4, 
flowed 120,000 barrels a day for over three months before 
it was finally capped. No other single well of which there 
is record has equalled this performance.- How great the 
Mexican oil resources may prove to be we can only con- 
jecture. If conservative estimates are to be relied upon, oil 
within the next generation will prove for her a greater 
source of wealth than her gold and silver mines ever were. 
The oil fields of the United States, which have played so 
important a part in the industry, cover a combined area 
of 8,300,000 acres. Those of the Tampico-Tuxpan region 
alone cover 5,000,000 acres, and their possibilities are only 
beginning to declare themselves. Nor are these fields the 
measure of those found in Mexico. Other regions where oil 
is known to exist have as yet not been opened to exploita- 
tion, and their possibilities are unknown. 

Central America has no important oil development, 
though the prospects there are declared to be highly promis- 
ing. Engineers are already prospecting in the six republics, 
and the great oil interests are asking concessions to cover 
whatever oil wealth they may discover. 

The fields that now excite the greatest expectation and 
interest are farther south. Beyond Panama lie unexploited 
oil regions which, judging by their extent, at least, promise 
to do more than even the Mexican fields to make the Carib- 
bean a center of world interest. These prospects lie in the 
two great republics of northern South America, all within 
easy distance of the sea, and of a combined extent greater 
than the area of the Republic of Panama. One lies along 
the coasts of the Gulf of Darien, close to the Panama 
boundary line ; another is between the Atrato River and the 
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Pacific, thus furnishing possibilities of supplying fuel to 
vessels on the west coast of South America. This field is 
almost as close to the canal on the Pacific side as the first 
is on the Atlantic. The other fields, greatest of all in extent, 
lie in the valley of the Magdalena River, not too far distant 
from the sea to he reached by pipe lines, but capable also 
of being reached directly by water transport. 

The oil resources of the neighboring republic, Venezuela, 
have not yet been determined. Since 1912 one American 
company has maintained a large corps of engineers in var- 
ious parts of the country making expert examination of oil 
and asphalt prospects. Still another is reported to be mak- 
ing extensive surveys. A dozen different interests were 
reported in the field, each with a geologist, in 1913, and 
developments of a substantial character were started by a 
British concern, with a concession covering 3,000 acres. Off 
the coast of Venezuela lies the British island of Trinidad, 
in which earnest efforts are being made to develop oil wells. 
Although the industry is just beginning, 148 wells have been 
drilled, of which forty-one were sunk in 1914. Of these, 
eighteen were productive and the output for the year was 
563,000 barrels. 

Nine different companies are drilling for oil in the south- 
ern half of the island. Two companies are to erect refineries, 
and the British Admiralty is prepared to purchase there a 
portion of the navy's fuel oil. In fact, Trinidad, like other 
Caribbean ports, is ambitious to become one of the chief 
fuel oil stations of the world, especially with the develop- 
ment of commerce through the Panama Canal. It must be 
said, however, that, thus far, though the oil wells are success- 
ful, there seems little likelihood that the island will become 
one of the world's great producing areas. 

The importance of the control of oil as a factor in the 
international politics of the Caribbean can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It may mean not only the dominance of the 
resources which determine the economic growth of the repub- 
lics and colonies of the surrounding coasts, but it will have 
an important effect on the marine policies, and therefore 
on the political influence, of the countries competing for 
position in naval affairs. 

The control of oil resources is not an economic problem 
only, such as may be presented by concessions granted for 
the building of lighting plants, street railways, mines, or even 
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great railway trunk lines. All concessions, when granted to 
foreigners, are likely to raise questions touching the extent 
to which the rights of foreign investors will be forcibly pro- 
tected by their Governments. But beyond such vicarious 
and indirect interest, every great nation, which feels that its 
control of oil resources measures its international mercantile 
and naval power, will be prompted to support its subjects 
in ways and degrees which will make our previous disputes 
over asphalt grants and railway concessions insignificant in 
comparison. 

The Government of the United States will assuredly not 
be slow to see the importance of the oil supplies in the neigh- 
boring republics as an influence bearing upon its own foreign 
policy. Our interests in this matter have thus far been 
brought into contrast only with those of one other Power, 
but the general policy which we may adopt will have a much 
wider application. So far as a supply for our own govern- 
mental needs is concerned, no question is apt to arise; but 
the degree to which other nations may get de facto control 
of Caribbean oil resources may be, for us, a matter of great 
moment, causing this Government to consider again the 
interpretation which is to be placed on the Monroe Doctrine. 
Political possession of territory now in the control of Ameri- 
can States cannot be secured by European Powers. That is 
an established Am erican policy. Economic absorption of 
resources by the nationals of foreign countries has hereto- 
fore been left unregulated. But if the economic control of 
Latin American development, by European capital, is 
allowed to progress unchecked, it must give rise to an 
increasing number of difficult situations for the United 
States. The control of oil resources, especially, may mean 
a shift in military power in the Caribbean which would make 
the defense of the Monroe Doctrine increasingly difficult. 
Oil, it will thus be seen, is important from the point of view 
of international politics as well as that of commerce. 

Where the Caribbean oil regions lie within the limits of 
European colonies, they are on a par with other resources 
so far as the United States is concerned. Our State Depart- 
ment could raise no objection to their development by what- 
ever means might seem best to the owners. Technically, 
the same thing would be true of the regions lying in the 
Latin Republics. De facto, the United States cannot view 
with indifference the auspicies under which the development 
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occurs there. Especially is this true when the interests of 
the corporation doing the work would be closely allied to 
the military interests of the home country. 

We must realize that the development of the oil fields 
of the Caribbean is fundamentally different from the 
development of other national resources. Oil is a political, 
as well as an economic, factor in the development of the 
region which is necessarily the most important sphere of 
interest of the United States. To state the same fact in 
another way, we are to realize that the Monroe Doctrine 
involves not only a political policy, but an economic policy, 
and that to neglect the latter may endanger the former. 

Chester Lloyd Jones. 



